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They Slice 20% Off 


FIRING TIME AND FUEL BILLS 


“HI-K’’ Tubes 


(higher 
thermal 
conductivity ) 


Greatest Keramic Kiln im- 
provement of a decade. 


“HI-K” TUBES are a revolutionary departure from conven- 
tidmal fire clay tubes. They bring you greatly STEPPED UP 
thermal conductivity. They have thinner walls, yet outlast ordinary 


fire clay tubes approximately two-to-one! 


Product of months of research and development—their im- 
portance to you is summed up in a 20% reduction in firing time 
with resultant fuel savings. 


“HI-K” TUBES ARE SUCH A VAST IMPROVEMENT 
THAT WE HAVE MADE THEM STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
IN ALL KERAMIC KILNS. 


Don’t commit yourself to any kiln 
until you have checked the advantages 
of “HI-K* TUBES, Super-Arch con- 
struction, Heatlock Insulation, and a 
dozen other features all of which are 
available ONLY thru KERAMIC KILNS. 


FI R E CLAY. 


Pleurants from Burgundy 


Rare beauty, direct association with personages 
of great historical importance, and exact docu- 
mentation combine to give outstanding value co 
the two statuettes, purchased by the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. Formerly in the Chartreuse 
de Champmol near Dijon, they are among the 
best known masterpieces of Burgundian art. 
Part of the decoration of two famous grave 
monuments, each was originally one of the forty 
figures of mourners, or pleurants, which stood 
guard in solemn fashion beneath the arcades 
which surrounded the sides of the two tombs, 
on one of which lay the recumbent figure of 
Philip the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, and on the 
other, the figures of his son, John the Fearless 
and the latter’s wife, Margaret of Bavaria. 

The Chartreuse, mausoleum of the ducal fam- 
ily, was in large part destroyed during the French 
Revolution, and the tombs were damaged and 
removed. But their historical associations were 
such that they were reconstituted in 1827 in the 
former palace. In 1735 a designer, Gilquin, had 
made full drawings of the four sides of each 
tomb, and this documentary material permitted 
their rebuilding. Ten of the figures of eighty 
mourners were missing, but were replaced in 
Dijon by plaster figures taken from the Gilquin 
designs. These ten missing figures have suf- 
fered various vicissitudes; some have disap- 
peared, others are in the Musee de Cluny and 
in private collections. Four passed from the 
Collection of Baron Arthur de Schickler into 
that of Clarence Mackay, and two of these have 
been obtained for Cleveland from his estate. 

In 1377 Philip the Bold bought land near 
Dijon at a place called Champmol, and there 
he began to build a monastery, the Chartreuse 
de Champmol. Able architects and sculptors 
labored on this project. Jean de Marville and 
Claus Sluter fashioned the sculptures of the 
portals, and the latter carved the prophets for 
the famed Moses well. Sluter, more than anyone 
else, summed up the realistic Burgundian style. 
His figures have deep psychological import. 
Their heavy drapery falls in swelling folds which 
express the body structure beneath. Sluter was 
probably a Hollander but his genius flowered 
under the influence of Jean de Marville and 
the Burgundian court. 

The two superb pleurants by Claus de Werve 
and Antoine Le Moiturier, recently acquired, 
rank among the greatest accessions of the Cleve- 
land Museum. They show not only their origin 
from Sluter but also the traditional development 
of fifteenth-century Burgundian sculpture, which 
for three-quarters of a century remained under 
the spell of this great originator. 

The fame of these “sovereign makers of im- 
ages” lasted long, and the grave monument with 
mourning figures made fashion for nearly a 
century. Sluter and de Werve had given it its 
definitive form between 1404 and 1411 in the 
tomb of Philip the Bold, from which the earlier 
Cleveland pleurant comes. Philip the Bold and 
John the Fearless lie upon their “lits de parade” 
and about them cluster in symbolic costume those 
who accompanied them in their last sad _ pil- 
grimage. 
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Too often the type of education practiced in the schools has been to put the 
emphasis on the culture of the past; in other words, our schools have tended to 
leave our children looking backwards to the grandeur that was Greece and the 
splendor that was Rome. 

The school has now becone a place of actual living for the pupil. It is not 
a room or building where the child learns and stores up facts and skills for pos- 
stble future needs. 

The object of modern education is to provide for boys and girls a well- 
balanced and progressive adjustment toward the world of which they are a part. 
This adjustment will go on as long as they live-—long after they have left their 
classrooms and their teachers. 

We all know that art is a natural means of expression of a human race and 
not just for the talented. The problem confronting art educators today is not to 
turn out more or even better artists, im a material sense, but to make the arts 
mean more to every child who has the opportunity to know them. 

Art is more today than just drawing. Man's earliest efforts have been to 
express himself through his hands and if this is not done in a constructive way 
—it will turn to destruction. 

Moreover, art is necessary to the wholesome development of every individual. 
Hospitals for physical and mental degenerates have found occupational therapy 
an important part of their treatinent; and tf creative activity will help to make a 
person well, is it not reasonable to expect that it will help to keep a person well’ 

We are interested in what art does to the boy and girl, NOT what the boy 
or girl does to art. Art is not apart from life, it is a part of life;—it is a way 
of being,—a way of working,—a way of living in this world around us. 

We must realize that we cannot expect an adult production from a child, 
but learn to see the finished article as that done by a child who 1s developing an 
artistic taste, but who will, without doubt, never be an artist, although his life 


has been made richer and more meaningful by his art experiences. 
Cleobelle Harrison 


Eastern Ill. S. T. C. 


Charleston. Illinois 
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AND POST-RENAISSANCE PAINTING 


My thesis is merely this: Cezanne is not the “father 
of modern painting”, but the last master of the Renais- 
sance; Picasso rather is the creator of Post-Renaissance 
or modern painting. 


Thomas Munro in his Great Pictures of Europe says 
that the problem which classic and renaissance painters 
set themselves was to depict rounded figures set in deep 
space. I shall attempt to show that this problem holds 
through Post-Impressionism, that is, through the time 
of Cezanne and his contemporaries, and that the break 
between Renaissance and Post-Renaissance (modern) art 
is found in the work of Picasso and his contemporaries. 


Cezanne is quoted as saying that he desired to paint 
as the masters in the museums, and also, that he was a 
primitive of the manner he had evolved. If we consider 
these statements, and then survey rapidly the course of 
painting in the west before and after him, it seems to 
me we will reach a somewhat different classification from 
that of the handbooks, and perhaps one more likely to 
prove suggestive to those whose lives will fall primarily 
in the second half of the twentieth century. 


My first point is that Post-Impressionism, in so far as 
it centered around Cezanne, represents the last phase of 
the Renaissance movement. Cezanne was right when he 
thought he was seeking the form of the Old Masters. 
He was shortsighted when he thought of himself as a 
primitive of a new mode of painting. Only in the 
sense that he was returning to the earlier or Renaissance 
point of view—rounded figures set in deep space, if you 
will—was he a radical. To stop such a movement as 
Impressionism, headed in a straight tangent from art to 
science, and to return to the plastic fundamentals of the 
Renaissance is in a sense the act of a radical, but not 
that of a primitive. 


Though open to the charge of oversimplification, but 
with essential truth, we may claim, then, that the work 
of the generation of the Post-Impressionists reintegrated 
the Renaissance plastic formulas; Cezanne with form, 
Renoir with color, Bauguin with pattern, Degas with 
line, and so on. It is true that in some cases, Cezanne 
himself on occasion, an artist will more than reintegrate. 
He will arouse and stimulate the inner consciousness of 
the spectator in a manner which we think of as expres- 
sionistic or even surrealistic. But it is also true that such 
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By William Sener Rusk 
Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 


overtones are discoverable in the work of Renaissance 
artists, indicating not that our classification is in error, 
but that artists of full stature cannot be classified too 
closely. 

Perhaps we can establish the validity of the point of 
view to be developed here, and this is my second point, 
by applying a frame of reference. Suppose we say that 
to qualify for a Renaissance gallery, a painting must 
stimulate the eye of the spectator objectively or sub- 
jectively, or the mind of the spectator objectively or 
subjectively. That means to me to be a broad enough 
test to apply to a group of paintings whose means of 
stimulating are limited to rounded figures in deep space. 
Munro was speaking analytically, centering his attention 
on the work of art; I am speaking synthetically, empha- 
sizing the spectator’s experience. 

Anticipating the result of the survey here being at- 
tempted, it will be when we come to Picasso and Matisse 
and the post-war artists that the frame of reference will 
cease to achieve a focus. If it applies at all, it will no 
longer seem to have meaning or interpretative value. 
And it often will not seem to apply, forcing us to seek a 
different form of reference. And herein lies, I believe, 
the dividing line between Renaissance and _ post-Renais- 
sance (modern) painting. Picasso is the primitive, not 
Cezanne. 

For the post-Renaissance (modern) phase of western 
painting, and this is my third point, the test would seem 
to be whether the objective and the subjective phases of 
the spectator’s experience seem to flow, now together, 
now apart. As the moiling world of the mid-century 
takes shape, we in fact might have anticipated just such 
a flux. The same tendency is seen in architecture, where 
space is thought of as flowing, in physics where time 
and space are conceived as functions of each other, in 
the “form” of gestalt psychology, in the streamlining of 
our industrial environment. Our new test, then, will be 
whether the subjective experience of the artist reaches 
the spectator objectively, or the objective experience 
reaches him subjectively, in either case requiring on 
occasion a second reversal. By way of parenthesis, per- 
haps Munro would agree that in this later period, from 
the point of view of the work of art, the major problem 
of the artist is the organization in plastic terms of an 
experience. 
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Several corroborative ideas of clarifying value to our 
discussion are found in recent art literature. Roth- 
schild’s distinction between meaning and intelligibility is 
one (electricity has meaning, but it is not intelligible) ; 
Herbert Read’s assignment of art to the ego level of 
personality, with the turbulence of the id level breaking 
through, and the serenity of the superego level aiding in 
the organization of the plastic media in some transcen- 
dental fashion is another. Then, more recently, Gabo, 
in the essays he edits under the title, Circle, fails to dis- 
tinguish between the real, surreal, and the subreal, point- 
ing out that “whatever is touched by Art is reality”, and 
claiming that Form and Content have not independent 
existence. We are obviously moving, in his opinion, 
from an analytic to a synthetic culture. 


Finally, I would point out that in our survey the re- 
action of the spectator is to be considered the vital factor. 
We need not deny that the spectator may on occasion be 
the artist. We must, however, insist that Wilenski is in 
error when he claims that the opinion of the artist is the 
sole criterion to be considered. Moreover, we may admit 
that the eye, perception, and imagination of the spec- 
tator are alike involved, the whole personality, with its 
emotional and intellectual aspects, but we will insist that 
Goethe is right when he asserts that in the last analysis, 


Gefuehl ist alles. 


Some examples will clarify the matter and test the 
thesis. First, from the High Renaissance.  Titian’s 
Bacchus and Ariadne reaches the eye of the spectator 
objectively, while Rubens’ Rape of the Daughters of Leu- 
cippus strikes the eye subjectively; Rembrandt’s Supper 
at Emmaus and El Greco’s View of Toledo arouse the 
mind subjectively, while Velasquez in Innocent X bril- 
liantly stirs the mind objectively. 


In the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries neo-classic- 
ism gave way to romanticism, followed by realism and 
then impressionism, as line gave way to light and dark, 
and the dream of the golden age to life, drama to genre, 
imagination to perception. But the eye-mind, objective- 
subjective frame of reference still focuses. 


Let us take up the story again when Manet’s -Piper 
stimulates the eye objectively and Daumier’s Laundress, 
the mind objectively. Homer in The Gulf Stream ap- 
peals to the eye, objectively; Eakins in The Oarsman 
to the mind, objectively, among the American masters. 
Monet with his broken-color technique is obviously try- 
ing to reach the eye objectively. But what of the Post- 
Impressionists? Does the same frame of reference re- 
main useful or not? Cezanne continues for the most 
part to follow the Renaissance tradition. His Card- 
Players (mind-objective) and his Village Street (eye- 
objective) are examples. Only in such works as Madame 
Cezanne is there a change. But even here an eye-subjective 
classification seems to hold. And then the other post- 
impressionists. Renoir, Judgement of Paris, is eye-objec- 
tive, Gauguin, White Horse, is mind-subjective, Degas, 
Dancer, is eye-objective, Van Gogh, Seaman’s Mother, 
is mind-objective, Seurat, Bather, is eye-objective, and 
Redon, Christ Crowned with Thorns, is mind-subjective. 
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Let us freely agree that in the last three cases the focus 
begins to blur. In America, Thayer, Mt. Monadnock, 
has eye-objective appeal, Ryder, Village Church, has 
mind-objective. 

The break comes sharply not in a series from Cezanne 
to Seurat, but when Picasso, Matisse and their fellows are 
encountered. Many artists continue, of course to create 
in the Renaissance tradition. Sloan, Dust Storm — Fifth 
Avenue, has eye-objective interest, Sterne, Girl in Blue 
Chair, eye-objective, and Rivera, Zapata and His Horse, 
eye-subjective. But now! 


Picasso, Horses on Beach, is a subjective experience 
reaching the spectator subjectively. His Gertrude Stein 
is a subjective experience toward the objective in the 
spectator’s experience. Only when the spectator reinter- 
prets does it become subjective again. Picasso’s Guitar 
Player shows an objective experience becoming subjective 
when the spectator is reached. Matisse, Family Portrait, 
gets one nowhere if focused as a Renaissance design; it 
becomes meaningful, if not intelligible, when one realizes 
an objective experience is being expressed to the spectator 
subjectively. Other examples would include, Braque, 
Still-Life, objective-subjective; Leger, Rosette, objective- 
objective; Vlaminck, Village Street, subjective-objective; 
Marc, Blue Horses, subjective-subjective; Kandinsky, Im- 
provisation No. 24, objective-subjective-objective; Chagall, 
Musician, subjective-objective-subjective; Tchelitchew, The 
Soldier, subjective-objective; Chirico, Horses on Shore, 
subjective-subjective; Dali, Persistence of Memory, ob- 
jective-subjective; Marin, Lower Manhattan, objective- 
subjective; O’Keefe, Flower, subjective-objective-subjec- 
tive; Drewes, Abstraction, objective-subjective. In all of 
these the relation of artist to spectator is one of unstable 
emotional equilibrium. 


Finally, one word of rebuttal. The reader may say, 
all this may be true enough, but the fact remains that 
abstraction, distortion, and cubistic pattern, of so much 
significance to the Post-Renaissance artist, is also found 
in Cezanne. Yes, it is, but also in the works of the 
Renaissance itself, and in neither case as an end, only 
as a detail or as a means to a Renaissance end. The 
landscape in Giorgione, Sleeping Venus, the pattern of 
Uccello, Rout of S. Romano, and the vertical emphasis 
in Tintoretto, Christ Before Pilate, will illustrate. Such 
elements are employed, I believe, by all the Renaissance 
masters up to and including Cezanne in order to realize, 
not in order to express, as the Post-Renaissance (modern) 
artists do. | 


And so my conclusion is this. If you have to restate 
the fundamental problem, and if the experience of the 
spectator is changed from analysis to synthesis, as you 
move from one mode of painting to another, you are 
dealing with two fundamentally different kinds of paint- 
ing, one of which, in the present instance, we call Renais- 
sance, and the other Post-Renaissance or modern. 
Cezanne is the last master of the former, Picasso is the 
primitive of the latter. In time a more descriptive name 
than “Post-Renaissance” may come into use, but at pres- 
ent a merely chronological rubric is perhaps best. 
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At right is Charles Gerhart, responsible for mural’s success, shown at work. At left is his scaled drawing 
for the mural. 


MURAL PAINTING AT READING HIGH SCHOOL 


By Lillian M. Love 
Senior High School, Reading, Pennsylvania 


Art students need opportunities to create and ex- 
press their own ideas. This particular group was 
interested in the construction of the figure and oil 
painting. The idea of designing murals for some 
of our blank walls proved to be an exciting and in- 
teresting project. Research was the first thought 
in mind, before actual work could begin on the mural. 
Mural painting has most recently been revived; there- 
fore, the work of the modern artists was analyzed. 
Two of the most outstanding artists in this field are 
Mexicans, Rivera and Orozco. Their work shows the 
influence of the capitalist and the dictator on the 
common people. Orozco leans very strongly toward 
his mother country, as all details of his works re- 
semble Mexican design. In contrast, the Americans, 
Thomas Benton, who paints the tenement and aver- 
age citizen, and Varnum Poor, who gives us nature, 
were studied. The murals painted by Jose Sert to 
replace those by Diego Rivera in Radio City were 
examined and discussed. Rivera brought too much 
political atmosphere into his murals and was there- 
fore asked to resign in favor of Sert, who has given 
us Industry and Man. Many fine murals being 
painted for Federal Buildings were examined by 
means of photographic reproductions. All these 
works of art were analyzed for composition, line, 
form, color and significance. 

Out of this study arose the desire to paint a mural 
on ‘Foods From All Lands” for the Teachers’ Cafe- 
teria in the Reading Senior High School. The size 
decided upon was eight feet by twelve feet. It was 
to be an oil painting on a canvas, mounted, so that 
at any time it could be removed without damaging 
the wall. It was a student project. Students volun- 
teered to pose for sketches of the different char- 
acters to be included in the mural. In some cases 
these inexperienced models would come to the art 
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room from study halls to pose for the young artists. 
Some of the sketches were made in pencil and char- 
coal, while others used conte crayon. 


The senior member of the class, Charles Gerhart, 
was in charge of the project. After many pencil and 
charcoal sketches were made (see accompanying 
photographs) a preliminary plan was designed by 
Charles. This was followed by a water color sketch 
to scale, which, after being criticised by the instructor, 
was sent to the members of the Senior High School 
Faculty for their approval. They were well pleased 
with the idea so work began. 

The final scaled drawing was done in oil on beaver 
board. (See photograph.) This showed more de- 
tail and a better composition than the water color. 
The stretching of the canvas on the eight feet by 
twelve feet frame caused some concern on the part 
of the students, but they completed the job with 
little difficulty. 

Now the Greatest Moment had arrived, these 
young artists began their mural painting. Compare 
the finished work with the oil sketch and you will 
see how it had changed in line, form and color. The 
students realized at this point the importance of a 
good preliminary drawing when working cn such 
large areas. However, as the necessities arose for 
slight changes more sketches were made of the char- 
acters or objects needed. Charles painted most of 
the details, because of his experience in portrait 
painting, while others assisted on the flat areas. 

It took the best part of the school year to com- 
plete the project, working ome period each day. The 
students thoroughly enjoyed their tasks. It is our de- 
sire to add a “‘sister’’ panel during the next year, as 
it is an excellent group project. 

(See photos on following pages) 
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On the opposite page and at the right are 
shown preliminary sketches for the mural 
‘Foods from All Lands” made at Reading, 
Pa., Senior High School under the direc- 
tion of Lillian M. Love, Art Instructor. 


Below is shown the completed mural. The 
central figure represents an American 
youth ready to select his food from all the 
countries represented. The lower left hand 
figure represents a French grape vendor, 
while next to him is the orange grower. 
On the right are the Negro with water- 
melon, the Hawaiians with pineapples, and 
in the background are bananas from the 
tropics. These same foods are brought 


together in the bowl on the rear counter. 
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and Coat Hangers 


how to make something from practically nothing 


By Mary Elizabeth Israel 
Alhambra, California 


And I should add Johnny paper, glue, tacks, 
scraps of leather and something from the rag 
bag. All these waste materials in the skillful 
hands of a child with imagination make a most 
amusing marionette. A child works faster 
when enthusiasm is greatest. Who doesn’t? 
If the construction spreads over a long period, 
the marionette dies prematurely or even before 
the embryo is developed. 

This little cotton headed playfellow, a baker 
in Rumplestiltskin, has thin coated papier- 
mache face. One or two thicknesses of Johnny 
paper in this glue spread in strips over his 


A puppet baker smiles 
at a puppet princess 


muslin head. The old two piece cotton-filled 
heads were so disappointing front view. This 
one of three pieces and has both front and 
side view. The making and stringing illus- 
trated in the sketches can be altered and im- 
proved upon to suit the creator’s immediate 
needs. The pattern for the horse can be re- 
proportioned for other animals. Heavy wooden 
feet help the movements. 


Stress the one or two important character- 
istics in shape, movement, and face; later in 
the voice. Above all, the marionette must be 
individual and dominate the stage while speak- 
ing. Examples are: Rumplestiltskin as a dwarf; 
the witch with a squeaky voice, painted nose 
and hat; the princess with large eyes, curly hair, 
beautiful clothes and a sweet voice. The prince 
should have square features, clothes of metal 
and velvet, be tall and preferably dark; a vil- 
lain must be typed. Lollypop was a favorite 
with us, a round red body, yellow hair, abnor- 
maily large round eyes of blue, no nose and a 
very small mouth. His legs were pipe stem 
thin. 


The staging of a show can be done in as 
many ways as the materials at hand suggest. 
The example at the Pasadena Camp Fire Girls’ 
summer camp can be used in many places. I 
call the following the ‘““Upside-Down Theatre.”’ 
It consists of one long table placed on top of a 
larger one, preferably the typical picnic table 
with built on board seats lining each side. If 
it is an indoor production, the curtain may 
hang from the top of a door opening, or a 
rafter built to the top of the stage opening; 
if out of doors, two by two’s about four or five 
feet long may be fastened to the front legs of 
the table to support a curtain hung over a rope 
stretched from pole to pole. A second type of 


stage can be made from a huge wooden crate 
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and placed inside an open door forming the 
stage front. This is the type which I used at 
San Marino Hall. The seats were placed out 
of doors facing the door opening. This is 
best for the home or small schoolhouse. 


The stage scenery should cover the back of 
the stage. A convenient method is that of 
tacking the painted paper on top of each other 
and to the back of the stage in order to turn 
the sets like those of the leaves, or pages, in a 
wall paper store sampler. The properties are 
easily put on and off. Moving scenery hori- 
zontally to show travel is thrilling. The war- 
rior on a steed, or Cinderella in her coach, can 
really make time. The paper set is fastened 
to a window shade standing perpendicularly at 
one end of the front of the stage and stretch- 
ing around back and over to the opposite side. 
This is simply pulled to the other side and off 
stage, unrolling yards of scenery. Have you 
ever noticed how much travel occurs in fairy 
tales? The prince, king, Cinderella, witches, 
Hansel and Gretel, Alice in Wonderland, etc. 


Sound effects help. The old movie theater 
method of theming a character with music, 
horn, a swish, or a music box, is fun. Battery 
footlights are good. We managed with small 
table lamps at either side inside front curtains 
fastened with extension cord to switch. One 
drop bulb from the top is good. Boy scout 
flash lights are passable. 


The actual play is impromptu to a certain 
extent. The story should be read twice; then 
the players start rehearsing in their own words, 
adlibing by the second or third rehearsal. 
Three or four rehearsals should be plenty. 
Audience contact at all times during the per- 
formance should be emphasized. 


This is an excellent outlet for the child who 
cannot use rote memory and needs confidence. 
A good puppeteer is often poor in a dramatic’s 
class. Likewise, the schoolroom’s prize show- 
off has to forget himself and think of his pup- 


pet to be successful. 


Last, each child must have a definite respon- 
sibility and every job given to the children. 
The teacher should be free-handed and in a 
cheerful easy mood if backstage during the 
performance. A list of acts and scenes may 
be posted with order of entrances if the play 
is complicated. 
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Above: The Witch Spins 


Below: Closeup of the Baker 


See diagram on following page 
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Miss Israel’s sketch showing details of construc- 
ting puppets described in preceding article. 
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The test tube and the ...’cro balance, symbols of 
an age of mechanization, may seem far removed 
from the sphere of the artist. But in the making of 
the finished murals which the New York City WPA 
Art Project has executed for hospitals, schools and 
public institutions of all kinds, the sculpture for 
parks, housing projects and playgrounds, these tools 
of the scientist play a role as important in their own 
way as the brush and chisel. 


The Technical Division of the New York City 
WPA Art Project has relieved the artist almost en- 
tirely of the necessity of choosing, preparing and 
testing materials for the execution of painting and 
sculpture which was formerly a large part of the 
artist’s work—the scientific research end of his busi- 
ness—and in the process has made some discoveries 
of new media and new uses of old media which 
constitute a major contribution to the field. The 
functions of the division include the determination 
of factors which make for durable pigments, facile 
techniques, treatment of ground and improvement 
of the materials which go into the varied forms of 
art, and its findings are available not only to Project 
Artists but to the public generally, and have thus 
become a valuable contribution to the profession as 
a whole. 

Conditions have sometimes created necessities 
which demanded discoveries by the Technical Divi- 
sion. This was the situation which brought about 
the development of the use of Casein resin emulsion 
for mural painting—a medium which is being more 
and more widely used with satisfactory results by 
mural artists. When the New York City WPA Art 
Project was commissioned to paint a mural for the 
rotunda of the Municipal Airport, LaGuardia Field, 
James Brooks was selected as the artist whose style 
of painting was most suitable to the location and 
satisfactory to the co-sponsor. He preferred work- 
ing in casein rather than oil. The Technical Divi- 
sion vetoed this as a medium because the conditions 
of moisture, which prevailed on the Flushing Mead- 
ows where the airport was located, would cause pos- 
sible disintegration of the medium. The Division 
had been experimenting with synthetic resins and for 
this purpose worked out a medium by adding a syn- 
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THE 


Courtesy W. P. A. Federal Art Project 


thetic resin emulsion to the usual casein emulsion. 
After a certain amount of experimentation, the artist 
found the medium thus developed on ideal one for 
his purposes. He found that it had a moisture re- 
sistance equal to if not better than oil, and was much 
more easily handled than straight casein, equaling in 
facility of handling the oil technique, but retaining 
the mat finish of casein, which in this case was an 
absolute essential. 

In discussing the development of this medium, 
Mr. Raphael Doktor, head of the Technical Divi- 
sion, states that the traditional media of the tempera 
type, such as the egg temperas (egg and pigment) 
egg-oil and egg-varnish temperas, or the casein tem- 
peras, are only of limited usefulness in large murals 
because of the difficulty in handling. The egg 
temperas require frequent mixing, and are difficult 
in application. The casein medium, on the other 
hand, sets too fast to permit the free blending of 
color. 

As a starting point in its investigations leading to 
the production of a perfectly satisfactory mural 
medium the Division used casein, which already 
possessed the important qualities of water resistance 
and mat drying. An admixture of oil to the casein 
emulsion proved to have a bad effect on colors, as it 
showed a tendency to turn yellow. Up to the time 
of the discovery of the synthetic resins artists had 
been using natural resins, such as damar and mas- 
tic, because they had proven to be the most durable 
and non-yellowing of all the natural resins available. 
The synthetic resins, however, have been developed 
to a point far beyond the natural substances in stand- 
ardization of quality, purity and durability. Up to 
the present time the most useful to the artist of the 
synthetic resins have been the alkyd and scrylic types, 
which possess the lightest color and the best resist- 
ance to eposure. Recently some of the bakelite 
resins have been produced in sufficiently lighter 
colors to warrant serious consideration by the artist. 


The first step in the use of the synthetic resin 
as a tempera medium was the trial of an emulsion 
made of the alkyd resin. This water emulsion proved 
to be too gummy and difficult in application. The 
next step was to combine synthetic resin emulsion 
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with the casein emulsion, which produced a very 
easily handled and resistant medium. This com- 
bination is that used at the LaGuardia field and at 
the present time indicates the most useful tempera 
medium so far developed. It has subsequently been 
adopted by other artists of the Mural Painting Di- 
vision of the Art Project and was used for painting 
the mural by Philip Guston for the Queensbridge 
Housing Project. 

Another important contribution of the Technical 
Division grew out of the need of the Sculpture Di- 
vision of the Project for a satisfactory cast stone 
which would not chip off in carving, and would have 
a finer and smoother quality than cement. Sculp- 
tors brought in small samples of the type of cast 
stone they needed, but in most cases the samples 
were too small to be analyzed. The Technical Divi- 
sion went to work to discover a substance which 
would have the desired qualities, and after consid- 
erable research offered the Sculpture Division mag- 
nesia cement, or magnesite, for trial. This material 
has been used for cast stone but had never before 
been used as an art medium in other ways. Dis- 
covered by a French chemist about the year 1857, 
magnesite was variously used as a binder in the manu- 
facture of emery wheels, and in America its use be- 
came popular in the early days of the World War 
as a flooring material. 

Magnesite was found, after trial, to be a thor- 
oughly satisfactory material for making cast stone, 
using a much finer aggregate than cement, and 
capable of reproducing finer and greater detail. It 
has a more plastic quality than cement and will not 
chip in the carving process. 

Since the cessation of the importation of Venetian 
glass and mosaic stones from abroad the Technical 
Division has been experimenting with magnesite as 
a possible substitute for these materials. Although 
experimentation in this respect is relatively new, 
magnesite tiles and mosaic chips have been used for 
the making of experimental mosaics by the Mural 
Division of the New York WPA Art Project and 
results thus far indicate that they are a satisfactory 
substitute for the imported material, and if found 
practical, they will be much more economical. 

Magnesite is similar to regular cement, but in the 
preparation the magnesium displaces the calcium 
used in regular cement. Instead of being mixed 
with water, magnesite is used with a salt solution, 
magnesium chloride. It has an extreme hardness 
when completely set which exceeds that of some 
natural stones. The fact that it can be colored easily 
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with regular artists’ pigments first indicated its pos- 
sible use in mosaic. In making magnesite tiles, the 
design is first painted on glass and the magnesite is 
poured over this design into a square mold and 
when it sets the glass and mold are removed. In 
making mosaic chips the color is mixed with the 
magnesia cement and the mixture is cast in thin 
layers, which are later broken into chips of the size 
needed. 

When properly made this material does not shrink 
to any great extent, but with certain aggregates ex- 
pands during setting, so that when cast in a mold 
the finest lines and corners of the model can be 
retained. Another important quality of this cement 
is its ability to take pigment in unlimited variation 
and retain its original brilliance. 

As a medium for reproduction of the clay model 
it is far superior to plaster, and is far less costly than 
For outdoor purposes it is per- 
In the creation of inlaid panels 


casting in metal. 
fectly satisfactory. 
it has proved to be a real discovery. 

For outdoor uses magnesia cement has proved to 
have some limitations. Its resistance to weather and 
atmospheric conditions is still a matter of experi- 
mentation. To overcome the tendency to disinte- 
gration which this material showed in outdoor use, 
the Technical Division has essayed the introduction 
of copper powder into the mixture. While this 
experiment has not yet had an opportunity to be 
proven an effective method of overcoming the diffi- 
culties for outdoor use of the material, preliminary 
tests seem to prove that it is satisfactory. In the 
course of tests made in the chemical laboratories of 
the New York City Housing Authority, it was re- 
ported that a similar substance is sold by a commer- 
cial manufacturer and patented. The trade prod- 
uct is believed to have the qualities toward which 
the Technical Division of the Project has been work- 
ing, and appears to be the same composition as that 
arrived at independently by the Project’s chemists. 


These discoveries are the natural developments 
which result from the daily routine functions of the 
Technical Division, which include, for example, the 
development of better lithographic ink for the use 
of graphic artists; the grinding of oil paints for 
project artists, resulting in a saving to the Govern- 
ment of approximately 75%, and in some instances — 
resulting also in higher quality. The Division also 
extends its services to public institutions in repair- 
ing, restoring, cleaning and varnishing damaged 


works of art. 
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REPEAT PATTERNS PROVIDE ENDLESS VARIETY 
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Ducks, dogs and dolls were popular subjects 


rom odds and ends 


by Helen King Hattorf 
Thomas Jefferson H. S. 


Richmond, Virginia 


Creative practices which recognize individual differences in students should form a vital 
part of every art program. Hence, odds and ends as a medium may fulfill this purpose. 


The aim of relief pictures may be threefold. When a pupil through actual comparison of 
colored materials finds that some colors combine more harmoniously than others, he naturally 
gains in taste and appreciation. Likewise actual contact with surfaces makes him aware of the 
variety of textures. Proceeding with a composition like stuffing cotton under velvet for a ducks’ 
neck, he discovered form. All of these experiences are instructive. 


This particular class chose nursery life as their project. Some of the plans drawn on large 
paper were created purely from imagination, others by the actual posing of animals and dolls. 
After each composition was completed, a number of materials was brought from home; mother’s 
worn fur collar, brother’s overalls, a piece of grandmother’s old shawl, cork, wire, cotton, silk, 
screen, wool, artificial flowers and endless others. 


Before pasting or gluing on the materials the principles of design were stressed again. 
Colored materials were compared for the best color scheme, including a good harmony between 
plain and figured materials. A carrying through of darks and lights was pointed out as well 
as a good balance of textures. 


The pupils were enthusiastic from start to finish. The every-day things they used as a 
medium and their actual contact with them made their pictures realistic to them. 
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Courtesy Museum 
of Modern’ Art 
Film Library. 


A scene from The City, produced by American Documentary Films, Inc. 


AMERICAN DOCUMENTARY FILMS 


The past year saw an exciting shift in the center of 
attention from the British documentary to the American. 
Not only increased production, but more important, 
tangibly increased audience interest point this change. 
If any one factor is to be singled out to account for 
this new growth, it would be last summer’s World’s 
Fair. 

Any number of concessions used films at the Fair to 
plug their product. Generally they were old sales films, 
brought out and run off as if the Fair were simply 
another salesroom. The tiny theaters that were thrown 
up for these exhibitions proved not too small to provide 
for all the interest they aroused. 

The Little Theater in the Education and Science Build- 
ing, on the other hand, was constantly being filled to 
over-flow, while long lines waited patiently to get in. 
For the word had gotten ’round that the Little Theater 
was showing films that not only aroused but held the 
interest of their audiences—films that had something 
to say, not something to sell. “The City”, a film pro- 
duced specifically for the Fair, was presented there daily. 
Pare Lorentz’ “Plow That Broke the Plains” and “The 
River” were put on almost every day. Examples of the 
documentaries of each of the American producing units 
were screened at frequent intervals, along with other 
examples of the factual film in America and England. 
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TO THE FORE 


By Arthur Rosenheimer, Jr. 


These showings demonstrated two things clearly: that 
by 1939 there was a well-established documentary move- 
ment in America with a firm tradition of social realism, 
and that there were audiences in America eager to see 
such films. It demonstrated something else, too—that 
the small, specialized theater and not the regular com- 
mercial picture house is the proper place to show these 


films. But that is something else again. 


The point here is that as a direct result of the joint 
effort to get their pictures shown at the Fair, the Asso- 
ciation of Documentary Film Producers was formed, an 
organization made up of members from almost all of 
the documentary groups working today. Individuals 
interested in the documentary form may join as asso- 
ciate members, and all work together in the interchange 
of ideas and information about production. It is, as 
Joris Ivens has said, “a higher form of collaboration in 
the documentary”, and a most healthy indication of the 
future of the documentary film in America. 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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LEAF PATTERNS IN THE FREE BRUSH MANNER 
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VEGETABLES AND FRUITS PROVIDE SIMPLE BUT EFFECTIVE SUBJECT MATTER 
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Courtesy Laura Mulford, Art Dir. 
DISPLAY AT VALLEY CITY S. T. C. 


Courtesy Eva Valker, Art Dir. 
DISPLAY AT MINOT S. T. C. 


A TRAVELLING ART EXHIBIT 


By EUGENE MYERS 
North Dakota State Art Chairman 


In one of the round-table art conferences at our 
annual North Dakota Educational Association meet- 
ing in October, 1938, we discussed devices which 
we as the State Art Department might use to stim- 
ulate art interest in North Dakota among school 
officials, children in the schools, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Average Citizen. 

For years the Art Department of the N. D. E. A. 
had been meeting regularly, and although much 
was accomplished, the meetings were frequently 
little more than “‘pep sessions” among art teachers. 
In discussing ways to make more superintendents 
and communities art conscious we decided to de- 
velop a state art exhibit that would be interesting 
and available to the entire state. 

Many school systems had sent exhibits of their 
art work each fall for display at the educational 
convention. Since these exhibits were not advertised 
and because the conventions are held only in the 
larger cities and in these in rotation, many North 
Dakota communities and many school people had 
never seen the exhibits. Our organization decided 
to plan a larger exhibit for the fall of 1939, later 
to break it up into smaller divisions and to route 
these through the state as travelling art exhibits. 

About a month prior to the scheduled meeting of 
the N. D. E. A. to be held in Bismarck in the fall 
of 1939, the state art chairman’s office sent out a 
mimeographed letter to a large number of schools 
inviting them to send an art exhibit to the Bismarck 
convention. In order to insure uniformity this let- 
ter requested that the art work be mounted on 8-ply 
mats, that each mat bear a label 244” x 4” in the 
lower right-hand corner carrying the following in- 
formation: name of school, grade or school level, 
name of pupil, and name of teacher. A notice in 
the state educational journal inviting exhibits en- 
abled us to reach every school system in the state. 

As a result of the letters and journal notices many 
schools responded by sending in art exhibits. Schools 
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were encouraged to send in representative pieces of 
daily work such as drawings and paintings in various 
media, and some photographs of 3-dimensional art 
projects. A committee of teachers working under 
the direction of the art supervisor at Bismarck 
placed the exhibit in a prominent place in a large 
hall used for the Commercial Exhibits. Here the 
show drew considerable attention. At the close of 
the convention the exhibit was taken down and 
transported to the Art Department of the Maysville 
State Teachers College—the state chairman’s office. 
Here a committee of art teachers selected two groups 
of 30 mounts each. They sought to include in each 
group representative work from all sections of the 
state, and to include art work from the primary 
school through the college level. 

Next, two sturdy, light shipping boxes were built. 
Lumber was used for a frame and Green Label Card- 
board was used for the sides to make the boxes as 
light as possible. The top opened so as to permit 
the mounts which fitted in tightly to be slipped in 
and out easily. The boxes were painted a light 
cream yellow, and the letters, “NORTH DAKOTA 
STATE ART TRAVELLING EXHIBIT” were 
lettered on in green. 

Immediately after the state convention, the chair- 
man’s office sent out mimeographed letters to a 
large number of superintendents and other school 
officials in the state inviting them to request an 
exhibit of representative school art work. It was 
pointed out in the letter that each school would 
simply pay transportation one way, i. e. from their 
school to the next exhibition point. The response 
to this circular letter was great. 

A large map of the state was procured and, as 
the requests came in, each town seeking the show 
was circled with red crayon. After a reasonable 
amount of time had passed to enable those wishing 
the show to indicate this, a large sheet of tracing 
paper was placed over the map and two itineraries 
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were routed—one for the northern part of the state 
and one for the southern part of the state. They 
were so planned that the distance between exhibi- 
tion points was as short as possihle. Because of this, 
shipping costs were negligible and even the smallest 
school could well afford the show. Money for 
stamps and for building the light shipping boxes 
was taken from the treasury of the organization. It 
was amazingly inexpensive all the way around as 
there was no expense involved to the organization 
after the exhibits were started. Each exhibitor was 
scheduled to have the show for two weeks—includ- 
ing time for shipping. As it worked out each ex- 
hibitor had the show about a week and a half. Each 
school was asked to examine mounts and repair any 
damage due to shipping. 


Because the show was so enthusiastically received, 
it is planned to repeat it again this year. It will 
probably be necessary to rout three or four exhibits 
as invariably the schools and communities have asked 
to be placed on the list again and many other re- 
quests have also come in. 

Because of this successful step in popularizing art 
more people have become aware of the art activities 
being carried on in the schools of North Dakota. 
The salutary effect upon many art programs in the 
state is evident. Many teachers in the small, isolate J 


urban and rural schools have written in telling us of 
the benefit and enjoyment their schools received 
from the exhibit. 


AMERICAN FILMS 


Another new and important factor in the documentary 
movement is the American Film Center. Not a produc- 
ing body, it confines its activity to consultation and re- 
search for units already in the field. Through its publi- 
cations and surveys, and more important, through its 
scholarships promoting film research, the Film Center 
is able to give effective aid to the growth and refinement 
of the documentary form. 


During December of 1939, the Museum of Modern 
Art Film Library, in collaboration with the Association 
of Documentary Film Producers, presented a series trac- 
ing the historical development of the documentary form. 
These showings, with well-prepared program notes, 
gained a new and understanding audience for document- 
aries, with 17,985 persons seeing the ten programs of the 


(Continued from Page 20) 


cycle in thirty-two days. 

This increased interest, this increased activity in the 
American documentary, if given adequate expression, 
offers sure proof that American documentary films are 
the most fluent and most vital films being produced today. 


VERTICAL DESIGNS IN INDIA INK 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND 
MARCH 3, 1933 


Of Design, published monthly except July and August at 
Columbus, Ohio, for October, 1940. 


State of Ohio, County of Franklin, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Felix Payant, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Editor of the Design, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act 
of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Design 
Publishing Co., Inc., Columbus, Ohio, 32 E. Warren St. Editor, 
Felix Payant, Columbus, Ohio, 32 E. Warren St. Managing 
Editor, Felix Payant, Columbus, Ohio, 32 E. Warren St. Business 
Manager, Felix Payant, Columbus, Ohio, 42 E. Warren St. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name 
and address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per 
cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the individual owners must 
be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual 
member, must be given.) Design Publishing Co., Inc., 32 E. 
Warren St., Columbus, Ohio. Felix Payant, 32 E. Warren St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other secur- 
ity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the twelve months preceding the date 
shown above is. (This information is required from daily pub- 
lications only.) 


FELIX PAYANT. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 8th day of Octobe-, 
1940. 
JAMES A. LYONS. 


(My commission expires August 1, 1943. 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1940 


GREETING CARDS 
of Charm and Distinction 


may be developed with one of these beautiful texture sheets— 
Fibertone, Textone or Revelour. A wonderful surface for block 
printing, air brush, modern stencilling and other processes. 


Color cards and name of nearest source of supply will be sent 
promptly. Wait for these before printing your cards. 


Bermingham & Prosser Co. 


10 E. 40th St. 128 So. Sangamon St. 
& Chicago, Ill. 


Back Copies of “DESIGN” Are Available 


Complete your portfolio of “DESIGN” by writing to 
the Design Publishing Co., 32 Warren St., Columbus, 
Ohio, listing past issues desired. 


Business Manager. 


OC frers professional training in drawing, painting and design. 
Winter and Summer sessions. Moderate tuition fees. Students 
have free access to adjoining Art Museum and library. 
For information and catalogs address: 
WALTER H. SIPLE, Director, Art Academy 


Eden Park Cincinnati, Ohio 


GLAZES 


WHEELS 


SUPPLIES 


Amaco ceramic materials and equipment are available for prac- 


tically all types of pottery craft. 
pottery workshops have used Amaco equipment because of ease 


For many years well known 


and economy of operation and Amaco supplies because of uni- 
form high quality. Each item in the line has been planned and 
manufactured to work perfectly in conjunction with all others 
to assure the user of best results. Write Department D for 


complete ceramic catalog. 


AMERICAR 
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ART FILMS 


An organization for the production 
of motion pictures in the art field. 


ART APPRECIATION SERIES 


@ CREATIVE DESIGN IN PAINTING. A demonstration by 
Professor Charles J. Martin, landscape painter, of the organi- 
zation of lines and areas within a rectangle, and the painting 
of a landscape in water colors, based upon these principles. 
1 reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ CREATIVE PAINTING OF LANDSCAPE. Professor Martin 
shows how an artist selects and interprets different aspects of 
a landscape in terms of water color medium. The scenes were 
taken in and near Provincetown, Mass. | reel, 16 mm. silent, 


$1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ THEATER DESIGN. A demonstration by Florence Ludins, 
teacher of fine arts in New York City secondary schools, of 
how line, dark-and-light, and lighting create the mood of 
tragedy and comedy in a stage setting. | reel, 16 mm. 
silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


ARTISTS AT WORK SERIES 


@ LYND WARD AT WORK. The noted American graphic 
artist engraves a block for his novel in woodcuts, ‘’Vertigo’’, 
showing the complete process of wood engraving. | reel, 16 
mm. silent, $1.50 per day. $21 per print. 


@ WILLIAM GROPPER AT WORK. AA stirring illustration of 
“Woman Defending Her Home”, by William Gropper, Guggen- 
heim Fellow in Art, and exhibitor in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 1 reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ GEORGE GROSZ AT WORK. Guggenheim Fellow in Art, 
and exhibitor in the Museum of Modern Art. The famous 
painter is shown at work in his studio on an oil painting. | 
reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS SERIES 


@ MAKE A MASK. A demonstration by Florence Ludins of 
the making of a papier mache mask, especially adapted for 
Junior High School and Senior High School levels. 1 reel, 
16 mm. silent, 1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ MAKE A METAL PLAQUE. A demonstration by Florence 
Ludins, of the making of a metal plaque, showing the process 
in complete detail, adapted for Junior and Senior High School. 
1 reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ MAKE A LINOLEUM BLOCK. A demonstration by Flor- 
ence Ludins, of the cutting of a linoleum block, showing the 
use of tools, and printing, for Junior and Senior High School. 
1 reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


(Other Films in Preparation) 


Produced by 


ART FILMS 


ELIAS KATZ, Director : 
96 Charles Street Chelsea 2-6962 
New York, N. Y. | 


Exclusively distributed by 
WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. : 
35 West 45th Street Bryant 9-9848 
New York, N. Y. f 


For information and rentals, write directly to distributots. 


MEXICAN POTTERY CLAY 
MODELED OBJECTS HARDEN WITHOUT FIRING 


Because Mexican Pottery Clay is self-hardening, modeled objects 
do not require firing in either a pottry kiln or oven to make 
them durable and permanent. This clay comes in dry powder 
form, and is mixed with water to obtain a smooth, plastic model- 
ing material for hand modeling or throwing on a potter’s wheel. 
Between working periods, drying of a piece is retarded by cov- 
ering with a damp cloth. Finished pieces may be decorated with 
enamel and tempera or left in the natural, rich, red color which 
is suggestive of Mexican and American Indian pottery made from 


native clays. 


TRY THE ONE POUND SIZE AT 30c OR WRITE DEPT. D 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION. 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


ART SCHOOLS 
Pratt Institute, James C. Boudreau, Dir., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
= Academy of Cincinnati, W. H. Siple, Dir., Eden Park, Cincinnati, 
id. 
BALL MILLS 
The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 
Pereny Pottery, Columbus, Ohio. 


BANDING WHEELS 
The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 
J]. Kaefer Manufacturing Company, 805 Vine Street, Hamilton, Ohio. 
Pereny Pottery, 842 No. Pearl St., Columbus, Ohio. 
CEREMIC CRAYONS 
Pereny Pottery, 842 North Peari St., Columbus, Ohio. 


CHALKS 
American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. Amaco products. 


CLASSROOM AIDS 
Art Films, Elias Katz, Director, 96 Charles St., New York, N. Y. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co., 10 E. 40th St., New York City; 128 So. 
Sangamon St., Chicago, III. 
CLAYS AND CLAZES 
Pereny Pottery, 842 North Pearl St., Columbus, Ohio. 
American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 
CRAYONS 
American Art Clay Co., Indiapalolis, Indiana. Amaco products. 
FINGER PAINTS 
American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
KILNS 
American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 
Pereny Pottery, Columbus, Ohio. 
MODELING MATERIALS 
American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. Amaco products. 
POTTER’S WHEELS 
J. Kaefer Manufacturing Company, 805 Vine Street, Hamilton, Ohio. 
Pereny Pottery, 842. N. Pearl St., Columbus, Ohio. 
American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Cclo. 


SHOW CARD COLORS 
American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Amaco products. 


DESIGN 
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